But now, as I sang 'Who were you with last night?' lustily with
Artists, London Scots and others in a great marquee at Salis-
bury, I longed for war. It would mean that I should not have
to go back to the bank, that this glorious fortnight would be
indefinitely prolonged, that I should see foreign countries.
Brought up on pictures of dying soldiers pressing the folds of a
Union Jack to their lips and exclaiming 'England, my England',
I had no idea what war meant. To me it spelt freedom.

The sun went down in a blaze of red that I shall never forget
and as I lay trying to sleep on the unaccustomed ground the
noise of a motor car broke the stillness of the night. It grew
louder and louder, chugged into the camp, and stopped.

*War9,1 thought. It was. Next day we trained back to town,
went home for a few hours to pay farewells and then set out
again for mobilization and an unknown future. A soldier on
active service, I turned out of the garden gate of the little house
in Brondesbury, one of the thousands that stretch in endless
facsimile in those streets. I never saw it again. I had packed my
pack as foursquare as I could get it, and from one end of it hung
and clattered an enamel mug which would not go in but was
essential, as my instructions told me, to a campaigning soldier.
My sister, a child of fifteen with her hair in two stiff plaits, came
bareheaded with me as far as the corner* When I next saw her
she was a married woman. At the hardware store there we *
parted and I turned down the Kilburn High Road for the
last time.

The corridor had opened. I lay for a week on the hard boards
of a schoolroom floor in St. Pancras and drilled in the asphalt
playground; I toiled over Hampstead Heath and slept in alcoves
at Lord's Cricket Ground built originally for the hungry rela-
tives of Etonians and Harrovians; I stood guard at the Tower
of London, and I rushed about fields at Bricket Wood at inter-
vals falling on my stomach and dispatching with unerring aim
hordes of imaginary Germans who offered themselves as targets
at a distance not too near to be unpleasant nor too far to make
marksmanship difficult. In" the war no attacks of this kind were
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